MY BROTHER TOM. 


BY PATIENCE PRICE. 


Tere was a thought of naming him Isaac, At 
least that was my mother’s thought when Tom was 
born, for he was the child of her old age. But my 
father would not listen to it; and although my mo- 
ther did think of making a practical use of the sen- 
tence in the baptismal service, ‘Name the child,” 
by popping Isaac into the clergyman’s ear, and be- 
fore my father could recover from his astonishment 
completing the Hebraism, she did not venture on it. 
So he was christened Thomas. 

There were before him six of us, myself the eld- 
est—Miss Price by courtesy, and of the same name 
still, for no one has thought of changing my patro- 
nymic. I am now aged——But no matter; while 
there is life there is hope, and I ean boast the expo- 
rience of four married women, and one married man, 
I will not anticipate, but begin at the beginning. 
It is of Tom that I am to speak, and not of myself; 
and if my own story comes out incidentally, I hope 
to be acquitted of egotism. Sure I am that I have 
been so Thomased all my life that I am not quite 
sure of my own identity. 

When Tom was born, there was great rejoicing. 
For a short time there was also great contention; for 
my four younger sisters and I clamored which should 
hold the baby. Mother settled the dispute, and to 
my infinite complacency said, “Let Patience have 
him; she is the eldest.” Short-sighted child that I 
was, I was delighted at this decision. Iam older 
and wiser now. With what importance did I then 
assert my right and prerogative! Nobody could 
hold the baby but motherand I. The young tyrant 
soon learned to tolerate no one else, and he grew to 
us like a fixture. To his mother he clung from ne- 
cessity; to me for recreation. He crowed and shout- 
ed with delight at my appearance, and gave his first 
tokens of appreciativeness by putting out his arms 
tome. I was in ecstasy. It was delight—triumph; 
and in the first magnificent feeling of womanly 
consequence, I twisted up my hair and put in a 
comb, 

“Bless me!” cried my father, “how like an old 
woman cut short!” 

“Indeed,” said my mother, “ Patience 7s quite a 
woman, and I should not know what to do without 
her.” 

“Humph!” said my father. But his eye caught 
the reflection of a gray hair or two in the mirror 
opposite, and he said no more—if saying “humph” 
be saying anything. And I inwardly resolved that 
the tucks in my present frocks should be “let out,” 
if the baby ever gave me an opportunity, and that 


the next should be of greater longitude. Why not? 
I was in my fifteenth year. It is wonderful how in 
some respects brother Tom brought me forward; 
and if in others he has kept me back, perhaps that 
is only compensatory justice. 

My father died when Tom was four years old. 
Poor little Tom! he was very fond of him, and 
showed a knowledge and a feeling quite beyond his 
years in his lamentations. Mother was inconsolable 
and helpless, and Tom was fastened on me more 
closely than eyer. I was only sixteen, but seemed 
a woman grown, so much had household cares and 
duties brought me forward. I was the admiration 
of all our friends, and was pointed out as the model 
daughter. Such indeed I was; but, if there had 
been less model in me, my mother would have more 
wisely shaped herself, and my sisters would not 
have been quite so useless. I tried to direct them. 
They rebelled. I appealed to my mother, and she 
said, “You are a dear good girl, Patience, and it is 
easier for you to do all than to ask them.” They 
felt the rebuke, and I the praise; and, while they 
tried to do more, I strove to anticipate them. So at 
eighteen I was housekeeper in fact, and my mother 
only my police force, in last resort, to quell rebel 
lions. It was all on account of brother Tom, for he 
had placed me in my dangerous elevation, 

As Tom grew to boyhood, he became the apple of 
my eye and the pride of my life. No lad in the 
neighborhood was better dressed. While my sisters 
slept, and my mother dozed and wondered, my 
frocks, scarce worn, were transformed into fancy 
costumes for little Tom. Oftentimes I scrimped a 
pattern, or bought just a little more, to fit him out 
in a jacket or sack of brilliant colors. I was de- 
lighted when the little rogue said, “All Patty’s frocks 
made of a bit of mine!” That idea grew with him, 
He thought—bless the man, he thinks now—that I 
and mine, soul, body, and wardrobe, are part of him 
and his! This is true—with a difference. The 
boy’s egotism and selfishness have merely reversed 
the fact. He isa type of his sex—hbegging the gen- 
tlemen’s pardon—perhaps a little exaggerated, but 
not much. Such selfish and arrogant, self-sufficient 
and presuming——But I must be cool. 

Young friends began to cluster about the house. 
There were five Miss Prices, and it would have 
been misprision of treason against Cupid if no man 
called on them. Young lady friends of my sisters 
brought their brothers, then the brothers came of 
themselves, and then their friends came with them. 
In our bloom we were quite the fashion. We were 
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pretty and well bred, accomplished, and not very 
poor. In a word, we were respectable. And my 
eldest brother William, he had his friends too. So, 
on the whole, in our set we were quite the fashion. 

We! Lhad forgotten. Zhey, I should say—for 
where was I? Overshadowed by Tom—brother 
Tom—dear brother Tom! At eight years of ago 
he would not go to sleep unless some one sat in his 
Sisters had company. The housemaid, like 
all housemaids, was always out. Mother was busy. 
“Couldn’t I just sit in his room and draw up his 
day’s rents, or sew a button on to-morrow’s trou- 
sers?” I could just do nothing else. The company 
was always sisters’, And Tom waked up and cried 
so. It was croup, or earache, or colic, or cholera 
morbus, or terror, or—no matter what. Sister Pa- 
tience was the catholicon, the panacea, the anodyne. 
The others always asked, “How can you hear him 
ery so?” It was as if I alone had the key of his 
vocal organs, and the charge of grand pacificator. 
Our guests must not hear his noise; but nobody 
thought of any one’s quelling the riot, except Pa- 
tience. All fell on poor me! And this was in part 
the reversion of my mother’s praise—* Patience is 
the eldest. Patience is quite a woman.” I submit- 
ted, and looked forward to the day—which I then 
trusted would come some time—that Tom could 
wipe his own nasal promontory. It was a sort of a 
dream life; but I had hope. 

I waked from my dream to hear that sister Carry 
was to be married! She was the next oldest, and 
had fairly, or rather unfairly, stolen my turn. Tho- 
mas—dear brother Tom—consoled me. “You won't 
go and get married, and go away to leave us, will 
you, sister Patty?” And mother, with a sigh, said, 
“No, Tommy, sister Patty is such a good daugh- 
ter! We could not live without her.” There was 
a half tear in mother’s eye, and a whole one in my 
own. It.was not that J wanted to be married. Oh 
no! But any other servant who had been so long in 
the family would have been trusted with the secret 
before quite all the arrangements were determined 
on. However, I had some solace. Caroline grew 
affectionate. There were worlds to do, and sister 
Patience—dear sister Patty—was quite in request. 
She helped to get up various dresses, and even Tom 
was a little taken off her hands. I must say, how- 
ever, that they neglected him. His hair was not 
half combed, and his jackets got all out at elbows; 
and, to crown all, they made him sick with cake, 
and I held him on my knees in the nursery, while 
my sister Caroline promised to loye, honor, and obey, 
in the parlor. They were all so sorry! “But then,” 
they said, “nobody could take care of Tom but sis- 
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ter, and they were afraid he would be sick.” Why 
didn’t they prevent it? 
I need not dwell on collateral matters. All were 


married, brother Will bringing up the rear—all, I 
mean, except Tom. He grew up to a fine lad, and 
sister Patty became more obsolete than ever—obso- 
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lete except in cases of croup, convulsions, christen- 
ings, fittings out for the country and seaside, and 
the other demands of a baker’s dozen of aunts and 
cousins. In the ailments of all their mothers, sister 
Patience is invaluable. But these things are not my 
theme. I only mention them in illustration of my 
boast, before spoken, that I have the experience of 
four married women, and one married man, 

Now came Tom’s youth, and now came my hardest 
trials. Four young married sisters and a brother 
kept open house for him. Sister Patience dropped 
in upon them with their mother in a sociable way. 
Brother Tom was the Mercury for each. He sang at 
their young parties, and turned over the pages for 
musical misses. Sister Patience never was asked, 
for they “knew she would not come.” How they 
knew without asking is a mystery to my powers of 
divination. Sister Patience never would get mar- 
ried—for who could take care of Tom? Mother 
could “visit round,” or keep house very comfortably 
alone—but poor Tom! They were horrified on his 
account, mother and all. And sister “was really 
getting old; she never liked society, and she could 
not begin now.” 

Heigh-ho! I found I had raised a brother for my 
sisters. I was always his favorite—when he was 
sick. Iwas his dear sister—when there was a vest 
to embroider. I was his angel—on slippers and 
watch-cases; his divinity—when he needed a new 
dozen of shirts. But the others found him such a 
delightful stop-gap when their husbands were mo- 
rose or busy, and would not go out; so useful in 
summer picnics and winter parties and sleigh rides ; 
so capital a hand to fight up to the box-office for 
star-tickets, that mother and poor I had no know- 
ledge of him except to keep his wardrobe in order. 
And that all fell on me. Mother declared that Pa- 
tience always was such an assistance to her! And 
to think that Tom has the assurance to offer mea 
quarter of a dollar’s worth of entertainment at some 
wandering lecturer’s levee once every winter, and, 
because I don’t accept such fippennybit civility, 
goes away and declares that he would gladly wait 
on me out, but I prefer to be at home with mother! 
“She is so good and daughter-like!” Was there 
ever such kind appreciation! 

I cannot understand where the man spends his 
evenings—all his evenings. I know that a portion 
of them are spent at his sister’s; but where does he 
wind up? He is always out till eleven o’clock, and 
often until midnight. His clothing, his hair, his very 
imperial, and his red-republican hat and Kossuth 
plume smell dreadfully of cigars. And yet he isa 
great invalid, my brother Tom. He never has any 
appetite in the mornings, except when I ean manage 
to get up something uncommonly tempting for him. 
He frequently begs me so gently to bring him a cup 
of coffee to his bedside, that I cannot refuse. I 
rebel inwardly; but when I see his face—Tom is 
handsome—and when he “dear sisters” me, what 
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can Ido? Iam go afraid he will get married, and 
his wife will not take half care of him! He is so 
fragile and delicate! Several times he has attempt- 
ed business, but is always driven back by indisposi- 
tion. Indeed, the very thought seems to throw him 
into a fever. 

My mother is as anxious as Iam. She says Tom 
is the stay of the house, now that the others are all 
gone. (I am only a parenthesis, and can be drop- 
ped out.) Indeed, he does furnish us with occupa- 
tion—mother with sighs, and wonders, and ejacula- 
tions; and me with labor, from morn till dewy eve, 
and so on till midnight. Something is always to 
be said, or feared, or hoped for Tom. That is mo- 
ther’s province. I have her to cheer, and Tom to 
labor for. I could wish that he were a thought 
more grateful and considerate; but mother says 
that all men are like him, and that they feel more 
than they express. Indeed, it is to be hoped they do. 

There is an end to patience, and I fear sometimes 
Tom will make an end of me. He cannot pack his 
trunk. He cannot even hang up his coat. He does 
not so much as put away his tonsorial apparatus. 
He drops his dry goods and pocket furniture, his 
books, papers, pencils—everything but his loose 
change—all over the house, and for whatever he 
wants raises a hue and ery like Giant Grim for his 
supper. He borrows all the money I have, and 
anticipates mother’s semi-annual dividend. He dines 
out on a five dollar note, wines and cigars included, 
and mother economizes fifty cents on her marketing 
and treats herself to “a tea dinner.” All his shirts 
must bo made in the house, and my eyes ache over 
the fine stitches. Mother says that the three or four 
dollars a pair it would cost to make them fit for 
Tom’s wear are an item in housekeeping, and must 
be saved. That is true, and I submit. But I over- 
heard him say the other day to a friend who some- 
times calls to take him out, when he might chance 
to stay at home, that if he (the friend) could find 
cigars fit to smoke for twenty-five dollars a thou- 
sand, “it was an object.” He (brother Tom) could 
find none under thirty. And Iam sure he smokes 
a thousand in a week—I mean a month. Or sup- 
pose it three—are not one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars a year a pretty item to burn up? say, mamma! 
And must we eat cold mutton and hash to his ra- 
goits and pétés, and turn the carpets, and renovate 
the beds, and alter the curtains, and buy our frocks 
off the same piece, that my skirt may make her a 
new body, and vice versd, that he may figure in 
Chestnut Street, and quarrel about Jenny Lind and 
Catherine Hayes? Must I make fifty shirts to find 
him in smoke fora quarter? Must we do the shabby 
genteel to keep him in oyster suppers, and not save 
enough in a year to give him extras for a month— 
and after all he be “ashamed of our appearance!” 
0 Tom, dear brother Tom—dear with a dollar mark, 
which is worse than dear with a vengeance! And 
yet I love the fellow! 
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It is wonderful the troops of friends he has, and 
the hopes he entertains from them. He is quite a 
Meecenas in a small way; a patron of the fine arts. 
His portrait is extant in as many forms as a presi- 
dential candidate’s—all presents; first attempts of 
aspiring genius, presented with compliments, but 
costing each, in the long run, more than a picture 
by Sully. He is always “forced by position” to take 
boxes at benefits, and figures in complimentary com- 
mittees. Such very neat presents as he receives 
from various people! And so many, many times 
he has been groomsman. ‘The brides all say he has 
such a delicate taste in his presents on such occa- 
sions! My bonnet has been altered the third time 
after Mr. Godey’s invaluable fashion plates—and hy 
my own fingers! I did intend to put new material 
in the last time, but dear brother Tom had a wed- 
ding tour to make. He couldn’t be mean. He did 
not want to go, and he told me so, when he borrowed 
my last ten dollars, and mother’s too. “ Dear Patty,” 
he said, ‘I wish I was out of it. My friend offers 
to pay all the expenses; but that would be small in 
me to accept, you know.” So off he went. I did 
keep back a reserve fund, of which he knew nothing; 
but a tailor’s bill came in, of his, while he was gone, 
and swept the last corner of my porte-monnaie. I 
did not want mother to hear of it, so paid it, and 
said nothing. 

People say it is all our own fault—mother’s and 
mine; that we have spoiled him: but his younger 
sisters and their set need not make him such extra- 
vagant Christmas and New Year’s presents; they 
know he will not be outdone, though his mother and 
I go naked for it. If he is spoiled, how is he to he 
unspoiled? that’s what I would like to know; and 
what am Ito do? Do tell me, dear “Lady’s Book,” 
for, in a few months or years more, I shall be a 
ruined spinster. He has even now begun his ap- 
proaches to induce mother to mortgage the house, 
which she holds in her own right, that he may “go 
into business.” Business, indeed, it will be. I shall 
have to take up his notes for him, for anything 
harder to draw than a Spanish cigar will certainly 
make him hopelessly sick. He would be thrown 
entirely on his back by the danger of a protest, and 
go to his room in hard times, never to emerge till 
money was easy. 

P. S. Tom is to be married! 

I have just learned it, confidentially, from mother. 
And he has actually, the ingrate, served me as all 
the rest did. And they have combined to entertain 
mother at a round of visits among them; and the 
house, the old family mansion, is to be mortgaged, 
to refurnish the parlors: and my room is to be taken 
for the bridal chamber; for Tom, dear brother Tom, 
says it is the best in the house. And I am already 
looked to for various exertions and preparations. 
Tom says he will give me a home as long as he lives. 
Will he, indeed! And am I to be Aunt Pattied quite 
into my grave by a troop of new-comers? Am I to 
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hold the babies while my new sister receives her 
guests? Am I to take care of Tom’s wardrobe while 
he and his bride are spending evenings out? O Tom, 
dear brother Tom! 

Shall I submit? What else can I do? 

Srconp P. 8. I am to be married. 

A widower with ten children has proposed, and I 
have accepted him. That is about the number I 
should have been entitled to if I had married at the 
proper time, instead of being brother Thomased into 
anonentity. I would not accept my man if he had 
one child less, for ten is the very least number that 
will give me a title to stay at home and mind my 
own business. The care of my six sisters’ and bro- 
thers’ families threatens to be quite too onerous; and 
since Tom turns me out of my own house—fairly 
and properly mine—and then coolly offers me, with 
great condescension, a part of my own, “as long as 
I live,” it is high time I sought a more permanent 
establishment. 

Thomas is highly indignant. Even the Irish girl 


in the kitchen declares against my marrying a 
“widow man.” My mother begs me, on account of 
“poor Tom,” to think better of it. Poor Tom, in- 
deed! Where is poor Patience? If the boy will 
get married, his wife may take care of him, and I 
wish her joy of it. 

Here end the confessions of a maiden sister; for, 
before this appears in print, Miss Price will be no 
more. I ought, perhaps, to go back and correct the 
doubts at the beginning of my confessions—but, no 
matter. I might harmonize some apparent incon- 
gruities—but they are no matter either. The thing, 
as it stands, is a sort of a diary, which Miss Price 
leaves as a legacy to the mothers of our land, to 
warn them against patting and wheedling girls of 
domestic inclinations into old-maid nurses of brother 
Toms. Let the boy creatures learn to take care of 
themselves! 

But then—after all—I do hope—when my son is 
born, that his ten elder sisters and brothers will be 
kind to him! 


FLORINE GREENWAY. 


BY MRS. 8. A. WENTZ. 


“So, Florine, you expect to enjoy yourself this 
evening ?” asked a young man of his charming sister, 
as she tripped gracefully into the room where he sat, 
and courtesied before him to display the fairy-like 
dress of pink gauze which floated airily around her 
person. 

“Enjoy myself!” exclaimed the maiden, with an 
astonished air; “why, certainly; what should pre- 
vent? Well, how do you like me ?” and she turned 
with a merry smile to a full-length mirror which 
revealed her radiant countenance, its fascinating 
beauty lit up with a world of eloquent pleasure that 
chided her thoughtful brother for even asking whe- 
ther she anticipated enjoyment. How could it be 
otherwise, when she was always the idol of her 
circle, the flattered, the caressed, and (to whisper a 
truth which had not yet struck her own fancy forci- 
bly), the coquette ? 

“You look very well!” replied her brother, after 
running his eye over her tasteful dress. He endea- 
vored to check a smile of admiration; it melted into 
a sort of sober, comical curl of his under lip, which 
was peculiar to himself when he wished to throw a 
damper upon her. “TI suppose you would look just 
as well baking pancakes in the kitchen !” 

“0 yes, I dare say!” returned Florine, half laugh- 
ing and half vexed. “If you will carry a furnace 
and griddle to Mrs. Woods's, I'll take the batter and 
bake for the amusement of the company. You are 
so old fashioned in your notions, I verily believe 
that you would be delighted to see me make my 


appearance to-night in a calico frock and apron, with 
a bundle of sewing in my arms. But, my dear sir, 
it can’t be! The wise declare that youth is the 
happiest period of life, and therefore I shall devote 
my exclusive attention to”—— 

“Flirting !” interrupted her provoking companion. 
Florine gave a quiet glance, and turned disdainfully 
away to tie on her bonnet and draw on her gloves. 
When she looked at him again, he was bending 
thoughtfully over his book. 

“Well, I might as well be patient,” thought the 
young girl; “Iam not really a flirt; Horace is over- 
strained in some of his ideas. I will do better some 
of these days; but I can’t bother my head with re- 
form just now!” So, approaching him, she laid her 
hand over the page he was reading, and said, with 
an imperious shake of her queenly head, “Come, 
Horace, this minute! play the agreeable, and try to 
convince me that there is some chivalric feeling 
folded up in your loying nature !” 

“ Ay, ay, sweet sister, I have that within me which 
you wot not of,” he answered, with affectionate 
gayety, taking up her prettily arranged little head, 
bonnet and all, between his hands, and saluting 
either cheek, as the good people did in the days of 
yore. 

“You are spoiling my hair!” cried Florine, trying 
to release herself; “ you know that I don’t want you 
to do that! I wish, Mr. Horace, you would remem- 
ber that your displays of affection are not agreeable 
to me, when I am all trimmed off. Fraternal love is 


